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GISLES CONTURE. 

Nearly two centuries ago, there lived in 
an obscure village in the neighborhood of 
Caen, in France, an honest and industri- 
ous man, named Gisles Conture. He was 
owner and master of a small schooner in 
which he carried on a trade of cloths and 
manufactures with some ports in England, 
and being successful in business, in a few 
years amassed a considerable fortune. 

His wife, an amiable and excellent wo- 
man to whom he was tenderly attached, died 
three years after the marriage knot was tied, 
leaving an only son, a bright little fellow 
whose name was also Gisles. The boy be- 
eame accustomed to the sea almost from his 
infancy, and when in the courseof a few 
years his futher again married, young Gisles 
accompanied him on his voyaage and 
evinced a strong disposition for a sailor's 
life. 

His step-mother was a woman of a bad 
disposition, and having children of her own, 
conceived a strong and unjust prejudice to- 
wards Gisles, manifesting her hatred in va- 
rious ways, and tried hard to prejudice her 
husband against the boy, and induce him to 
withdraw his protection from his son, 
and abandon him to the trials and troubles 
of an unfeeling world. But she could not 
prevail on her husband, who loved his son 
Gisles with all a parent’s fondness, to act the 
part of an unnatural father, and fully aware 
of the deep hatred which his wife cherish- 
ed towards his son, he often took him with 
him, even while the boy was very young, in 
his trading voyages to ports in other lands. 

When Gisles was about six years old, his 
father with a view of sending him to school, 
left him on shore, while he prosecuted his 


who loved dearly to go to sea, and had a 
great dread of his step-mother. This wo- 
nrat had a brother,who commanded a vessel 
which traded to Quebec, and she prevailed 
on him to take little Gisles on board his ship 
during the absence of his father, and put 
him ashore on some unfrequented coast of 
North America, and there abandon him. 
The boy being caressed and flattered by the 
Captain, eagerly consented to embark, and 
diligently performed the duties of cabin 
boy during the passage across the Atlantic. 

When the ship reached the mouth of the 
river St. Lawrence, in the neighborhood of 
a country inhabited by the Iroquois Indians, 
the Captain anchored his ship one morning, 
ordered the boat to be lowered and manned, 
and stepping into it proceeded to the shore. 
He took Gisles with him, who was over- 
joyed at the promise of a pleasant walk 
on the land. The treacherous Captain then 
taking Gisles by thehand led him to a consid- 
erable distance from the shore to a retired 
spot, and when the boy complained of wear- 
iness and thirst, he gave him some wine in- 
to which he had put an opiate, which soon 
threw Gisles into a deep slumber, when the 
Captain hastily departed leaving the poor 
boy on the desolate coast, to perish by ex- 
posure or starvation. 

The hard-hearted scoundrel who thus 
abandoned a bright and interesting boy to 
a fate apparently worse than death, pro- 
ceeded on his voyage, and in due time re- 
turned to his home and communicated to his 
sister the successful result of the mission 
with which he was charged. The unfeel- 
ing woman rejoiced that the boy was re- 
moved, never zgain as she fondly hoped to 
cross her path. With the aid of her broth- 
ér she invented a story which plausibly ac- 
counted to her husband when he returned, 
for the absence and death of his son, He 


was told that the 
child while playing 
on the rocks near the 
sea-side fell in the 
water and was sup- 
posed to be drowned; 
but notwithstanding 
the most careful re- 
searches the body 
could not be recov- 
ered. The father 
wept for the loss of 
his son. Fora time 
he refused to be 
comforted, A strong 
but tender tie seemed 
broken which bound 
him to earth, and all 
the blandishments of 
his wife, who affect- 
ed to sympathize 
with him in his af- 
fliction, could not 
console him for the 
loss of his darling 
boy. 

Thus three years 
passed away, and the 
father, unhappy in 
his second marriage, 
was still a mourner. 


this time? 


> He slept long an¢ soundly, He didnot 





dered about, and called loudly and implor- 





THE ORCHARD. 


But what became of young Gisles during|away from his kind protectors, and revisit 


his native country, 


If Gisles had remained with the savages, 
even dream of the e ils with which he was/he would undoubtedly have become a Chief 
threatened. Wher he awoke, he lookedjof great power, honored and respected by 
around for his uncle, but he was nowhere to|the tribe. But one day while witha party 
be seen. Perplexed and frightened he wan-jor a hunting excursion, the Indians pursu- 


jing their game, approached the banks of 


Gisles was treated 
with great kindness 
by the officers and 
crew while he re- 
mained on board the 
ship. He made him- 
self useful, for he 
had not altogether 
forgotten the nauti- 
cal lessons he had 
Jearned in his early 
childhood. 

On arriving at 
Havre,the mate took 


protection, and after 
a few days embarked 
for Cherbourg, tak- 
ing the boy along 
with him. He kept 
him for some days at 
his own house, and 
made inquiries after 
Captain Conture,who 
happened to be at 
home at the time,and 
whom he found with- 
out much difficulty. 
He communicated 
to him the circum- 
stances connected 
with the absence of his son, Although 
|shocked at the wickedness of his wife 
and her brother, who had resorted to such 
barbarous measures to get rid of an un- 
offending child, the intelligence which the 
mate gave him, overwhelmed him with as- 
tonishment and delight. He saw his son, 
recognised him at once, embraced him with 





ingly on his kinsman, but received no an-|the St. Lawrence, and from a commanding|all a parent’s fondness, and wept at the tale 
|swer. At length he reached the shore, and/height the boy beheld the noble river, and|of his hardships and experience of savage 


| 


| 
|rode the gallant ship which brought him 


from a hunting and fishing excursion. They 
beheld the boy with surprise. They 
were greatly pleased with his good looks, 
and, influenced by a noble sentiment often 
met with even among uncivilized people, 
which prompts the strong to protect the 


to receive him into their tribe ! 


war song of the savages. 

A renowned Chief wit d his proficien- 
cy in these accomplishments with admira- 
tion, and adopted him as his son, and Gisles 
being a favorite of these wild sons of the 
wilderness, and treated with much kindness, 
began to lose his remembrance of the bless- 
ings of civilized life and became something 
like a savage in his feelings and tastes as 
well as in his dress, habits and general ap- 
pearance. At times, however, he thought 
of his home, of his kind and affectionate fa-| 

















| His recollections of his 
| Waters, where a few hours before prowlly home, of the sea, and a sailor’s happy life 


were revived. He longed to quit the wild 
| from his home, a party of Indians of the|ahodes of the Indians, and return to civil- 
| Iroquois tribe came along on their return} ized life, and mingle with a Christian people, 


He watched his opportunity, and glided 


seeing no ship riding at anchor or underlalso saw at only a short distance from the)life, 
voyages, greatly against the boy's wishes |sail, realized to some extent a sense of his\shore a vessel with her canvas spread to 

: ” | forlorn condition. ithe breeze, and the white flag of France 
| While the boy stood on the wild and rug-|waving from her peak. His bosom throb- 
| ged bank of the St, Lawrence, and gazed|bed with emotion at the sight of sueh well- 
| with eyes filled with tears on the vacant/known objects. 


Captain Conture deliberated with himself 
how he should break the matter to his un- 
feeling wife. At length, while she was ab- 
sent on a visit to her parents in a neigh- 
boring village, he took Gisles to his house 
and concealed him in a closet. When his 
wife returned, he seemed quite sad, he sigh- 
ed and put on a dejected appearance. 

‘What is the matter with you?” she in- 
quired, “‘what makes you look so unhappy ? 





away unseen from his unsuspecting com-, One would think you had met with some 
panions, and made his way to the water-|great misfortune.” 


side, and it was not long before he stood on 
the sea beach, with a branch of the moun-|‘‘of my lost son, the poor litule Gisles. 


weak and succor the distressed, they took 
Gisles along with them to their wigwams, 
| where he found more humanity than in his 
paternal mansion, The Indians determined 


The boy thus cruelly abandoned, was car- 
ried back many miles into the country, and 
for a long time to his great regret, was un- 
able to obtain even a glimpse of the salt- 
water which he dearly loved. He was 
taught all the accomplishments and physi- 
cal exercises, which are connected with a 
savage life, and being a boy of great quick- 
ness of intellect, and eager to learn, was 
soon able to shoot the arrow, wield the tom- 
ahawk, shout the war-whoop, and sing the 


tain fir in his hand, which he waved to and 
fro as a signal of distress. The signal was 
seen from the ship, and a boat was immedi- 
ately launched, which being pulled by four 
stalwart men, soon reached the share. 

The mate who commanded the boat, was 
greatly astonished at finding on that lonely 
and desolate spot, a boy hardly ten years of 
age, dressed in the garb of the Indians, and 
armed with Indian weapons, who addressed 
him in tolerably good French, and earnestly 
begged to be conveyed on board the ship. 
The mate was a native of Cherbourg, and 
on questioning Gisles, found that he was fa- 
miliar with many places, and acquainted 
with the names of many families in Lower 
Normandy. The honest sailor conveyed 
Gisles on board the ship, and the boat had 


“T was thinking,” replied the Captain, 
His 
lifeless body was never found. It is not 
lcertain that he was drowned. I sometimes 
|think he is still living, and that I shall again 
hold him in my embrace! I pray to God 
for him ever? day, with the hope of once 
more beholding him.” 

His wife was angry with her husband for 
using such language, and, giving loose to 
her feelings, overwhelmed him with re- 
proaches. ‘Why do you talk in that man- 
ner?” said she. “The boy is’ drowned. 
There can be no doubt of the fact. You 
know that my brother made all possible 
inquiries, and everybody came to the same 
conclusion. Why then do you so often talk 
about that troublesome child, and indulge 
in silly notions of his being still alive. I 
shall begin to think you suspect me of hay- 


Gisles under his own | 


hardly pushed off from the shore before the 
Indians who had missed Gisles from among 
them, came down on the beach, and exhibit- 
ed great anger and disappointment, when 
they found the white men carrying away an 


adopted member of their tribe. 


The ship proved to be L’Hirondelle, and 
belonged to Havre, bound to Quebec, and 
thence to Havre. The Captain listened 
with amazement to Gisles’s simple story, 
promised the boy his protection, and declar- 
ther, and longed for an opportunity tobreak ed that he would take him back to France, 


ing been instrumental in bringing about his 
death. If you continue these foolish fan- 
cies, which do me such injustice, I will no 
longer live with you, but will return to my 
family and abandon you to your sorrow !” 
Captain.Conture said nothing, but gave 
his wife a look which covered her with con- 
fusion. Then opening the door of the clos- 
et, he took his son by the hand and led him 
into the room. ‘You wicked woman,” said 
he in a terrible voice, “behold my son !” 
His wife recognized the boy, and started 








|back with surprise and horror. She utter- 
ed a scream—then turned her back on her 
husband and his newly found son and pre- 
| cipitately left the house. 

This occurrence. made much noise, and 
was freely talked of in the district in which 
Captain Conture resided. The adventures 
of the boy, his residence with the Indians 
and his escape were in every mouth. Many 

| persons called to see him, and to hear the 
narrativeof his adventures from his own lips. 
| Among them was a benevolent nobleman, the 
Marquis of Cavigny. This nobleman was 
| greatly pleased with the boy who exhibited 
|marks of a superior genius, and charged 
himself with his education. 

Gisles distinguished himself in his stud- 
ies, and became remarkable for his scholas- 
tic attainments. On leaving college he em- 
braced the ecclesiastical profession, and was 
soon appointed Professor of Languages in 
the university of Caen, and of Rhetoric in 
the college of Vernon. His fame as a 
scholar soon spread abroad, and he was 
called from the province to the capitol, and 
appointed Professor of eloquence in the 
College de la Marche. After the lapse of a 
few years he became Rector of the univer- 
sity and Professor of eloquence in the Roy- 
al College of France and member of the 
Academy of Inscription and Belles Lettres. 
He manifested in all these honorable situa- 
tions, much wisdom, eloquence and learn- 
ing. 

After a life of great usefulness—during 
which time he was loved and honored by 
his countrymen, Gisles Conture died on the 
sixteenth of August, 1728, at the ripe age 
of seventy-seven years. During his life he 
often took pleasure in recounting his adven- 
tures in North America while a child, and 
more than once remarked that to the severe 
discipline and training he underwent among 
the Iroquois, he was mainly indebted for 
the success he subsequently met with in life. 


THE SIXPENNY CALICO. 

One day a new scholar appeared in 
school, and as usual was the mark of public 
gaze. She was gentle and modest-looking, 
and never ventured to lift her eyes from her 
books, At recess, to the inquires, “whais 
she?’ ‘What’s her name?” nobody could 
satistactorily answer. None of us ever saw 
or heard of her before. ‘I know she’s not 
much,” said one of the girls. 

“Poorly off,said I. “Do you see her 
dress? Why,I believe it is nothing but a 
sixpenny calico,” 

“Poor thing ; she must be cold.” “I can’t 
imagine how a person can wear calico in 
winter,” said another, whose rich plaid 
was the admiration of the school. ‘I must 
say I like to see a person dressed according 
to the season,” remarked another; “that 
is, if people can afford it,” she added ina 
manner plainly enough indicating that her 
father could, 

Such was recess talk. None ofus went 
to take the stranger by the hand and. wel- 
some her as the compauion of our studies 
and our play. We stood aloof, and stared 
at her with unfeeling curiosity. The teach- 
er called her Abby. When she first came 
to her place for recitation, she took a seat 
beside the rich plaid, The plaid drew 
haughtily away, as if the sixpenny calico 
might dim the beauty of its colors. A 
slight color flushed Abby’s cheek, but her 
quiet remained the same. It was some time 
before she ventured on the play-ground, and 
then it was only to stand one side and look 
on, for we were slow in asking her to join us. 

On one occasion we had a harder arith- 
metic lesson than usual, completely baffling 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 








eA 
aa 
ll brains, U comparin; ; : 
ah wads aah of us etweastoned itt “Tl cure them, without ever saying much di- 
ask Abby of her success,” said one of my | reetly herself, This, however, had not come 
intimate associates. “It is quite unlikely | #bout by her intervention ; God taught me 
she has, ‘I replied; “do stay here ; besides, | by His providence. 
what if she has ?” 

“I. will go,” she answered. Away she 
went, and as it appeared, Abby and she 
were the only members of the class ready 
for recitation, Abby had been more suc- 
cessful than the rest of us, and kindly help- 
ed my friend to scale the difficulties of the 
lesson. ‘ 

“Shall we ask Abby to join the sleigh- 
ride ?” asked one of the girls who was get- 
ride a aah rhea cade An orchard is a lovely sight, lovely in| 

“Judging from her dress,” I said, “if she | spring when the trees are covered with 

, We must give her the ride.” “But beautiful blossoms, and lovely in autumn 
how will itdo to leave her out?” they| when the golden fruit hangs in all its rich 
ee * perce dy I aone tee He |and tempting abundance upon the bending 
idently of a very poor family.” As a sort ‘branches. Here, in our cut this week, we 
of leader in school, my words were influen- | present a scene that must be familiar to 
tial, and poor Abby was left out. How of-| hundreds of our readers. It needs no ex- 
ten did ce or be Age hand _ yg | planation, for it isaspeaking picture. The 
ell oral whether a “y Fate nie | ladder, the basket, the busy hilarity of the 
erable I should be with such working hands| boys and girls, the activity of the owner, 
and no gloves. | and the willing industry of his help re- 

By and by I took to patronizing her. mind us all of our country homes, and 


“She is really a very nice body, and ought | should fill our hearts with gratitude that 
to join us more in our plays,” we said. So| 


we used to gather roand her desk at recess, | our lot has not been cast among the enews 
and make her “one of us” in the play- of Iceland, nor the burning sands of the 
ground. In fact, I began to thaw towards| eastern continents. 

her very considerably, There was some- 
thing in Abby which called out our respect. 
She was a fine scholar. 

One Saturday afternoon, as I was look- 
ing out of the window, wishing for some- 
Ny do, my mother asked me to join! 4+ 44. foot of the hill, near the old red mill, 

erin a little walk, On went my new) In a quiet, shady spot, 
cloak, warm furs, and pink hat, and in a} Just peeping through, half hid from view, 
trice I was ready. We went first to the! Stands a little moss-grown cot; 
stores, where I was very glad to be met by! And straying through at the open door, 
several acquaintances in my handsome win-| The sunbeams play on the sanded floor. 
ter rig. At last I found mother turning off | ye r 
into less frequented thoroughfares, ‘*Where, | = fe he war | 5 eee rllng 
pore! Sore “in this vulgar part « With witching grace, in the old fire place, 
the town 


, | The evergrens are strewn, 
“Not vulgar, my dear,” she said. “A And pi tures hang on the whitened wall 
very respectable and industrious part of our | And the old clock ticks in the cottage hall. 


population live here, ‘Not fashionable, | 
certainly,” I added. | Maze test 
“And not vulgar because not fashionable. Raat aye nt tvebg 
n g ~ »| While midst the leaves, on the moss-grown 
by any means,” she said; for you may be | eaves, 
sure my false and often foolish notions were The martin builds her nest, 
not gained from her. She stopped before! And all day long the summer breeze 


an account of Mrs, G-——, an early friend 


that story is no matter here. I will only 
add, my judgment of people was formed 
ever after according to a truer standard than 
the drers they wore, and that Abby and I 
became intimate friends.—Child’s Paper. 


——- @-——_ 
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THE FAMILY. 


THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 





lovely still, on the window sill, 


who made an imprudent marriage. But | 


notes |me see my faults, and making me desire to | when they found that the thinking part of|was a king or 


man was composed of such common mate- 


“Tf that’s the case,” said John, “I think | 


As we walked home, my mother gave me | Willie’s reason the best after all. What's | upon themselves the burden and responsibil- 


the good of talking to magnesia and oil?” | 
eee tiling — 
AN INCIDENT. 
Not long since, as 1 took my seat in the 
cars for a day’s ride, L observed seated o 


posite me an elderly lady and middle-aged | 
gentleman, who I inferred from some casual 


remark had been travelling a day or two, | cut” through a certain park where a num-| could not behold it. 


r half so happy and} 
blithe-hearted as Jamie Johnston, He had) 
plenty to eat and nothing to do all the year, 

, and he was truly thankful, One day | 
two strong plowmen, Rab and Jock, took | 


ity of conveying Jamie from their own farm 
to another about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant. Hoisted on Rab’s back Jamie was 
as proud as an emperor, and he forthwith 
began to crow, and chuckle, and crack his 
jokes with the greatest good-will in the 
world. The plowmen, being in haste, de- 
termined to take what they called a ‘near 





pencils that were playing through the braids 
upon her neck and cheek. Hagerly she shut 
her hand upon vacancy, and a shadow fell 
upon her countenance as she failed to touch 
the sunshine. 

‘Mother, I cannot feel it, has it fled out 
of the window ?” 

“What, Belle?” 

“The sunshine, mother. It touched my 
cheek, but I cannot touch it.” 

The mother’s eyes swam in tears, as did 
those of nearly all in the cars. A blind girl 
feeling for a stinbeam upon her cheek! 
That beam was radiant with beauty, yet she 
It gleamed upon a 


It was a very early hour in the morning, | ber of cattle were grazing. They were about | world, yet all was night to her. Its silver 


and the lady apparently was sleeping. 


the lady awoke, and I heard the gentleman | 
address her as mother. His dignified, un- 


ential tone of his voice, at once drew my at- 
tention to them, and having no company, 
my eyes and my thoughts were my own. 

All the tender care which a mother could 
bestow on an infant child were given by that 
son tohis mother. The slightest movement 
on her part to adjust her furs, or cloak, or 
over-shoes, or any change of position, called 
forth his ready hand in assistance, and the 
inquiries, “Are you comfortable, mother? 
Do you feel tired? lay your head on my 
shoulder, and rest yourself.” 

At noon the cars stopped for the passen- 
gers to obtain refreshments. It was snow- 
ing too fast for the mother to get out of the 
— and the son brought her a cup of cof- 

ee. 

“Is it just right, mother?” he inquired, 
as she tasted it. 

“A little more cream would make it bet- 
ter—it is, however, very good as it is,” was 
her reply. 

“Let me get you some more ?” 

“No, my son, it will make you too much 
trouble—it is very good as it is.” 

He goes out, and soon returns with the 


then a little more, until itis “just right.” 
He then sits down by her side, and I hear 
him say in the same low tone of voice that 
at first attracted my attention, “I am glad, 
mother, that I can do anything to make you 
comfortable, it is such a pleasure to me.” 


half-way through this park when the three | 


large, black, ferocious-looking bull coming) 
up to them, lashing the air with his long| 


his feet, moaning and roaring in a manner | 
calculated to strike terror and dismay into! 
the stoutest heart. 

“Oh! for guidness’ sake Rab, rin wi’ a’) 
yer micht, and save me frae that brute,” | 
cried Jamie. 

Rab ran accordingly as fast as he could, | 
Jock helping him as best he might. Not-| 
withstanding all their efforts, however, it 
was too evident the brute was fast gaining 
ground, and would soon overtake them. 
They were still a pretty long distance from 
the fence, and Rab was nigh falling to the 
ground exhausted with the weight of the 
unfortunate Jamie, 

“Jock, my guid freen’,” said that indi- 
vidual, “could ye no stop behind a bit, and 
try an’ keep the beast back? Better ane 
should risk himsel’ than that the three o’ 
us should be killed. Rin, Rab, rin, and 
save me, at any rate.” 

Jock, instead of acting as Jamie desired, 
ran away, and left his friends to their fate. 
The bull was within a tew yards of them, 


hausted Rab, the lame man on his back 


cream, and pours a little into the coffee—and | sprang off, and making good use of the legs 


long supposed to be useless, soon eft the 
bull and his two friends far behind, leapt 
the fence with the agility of a “maukin,” 
and was out of danger aud out of sight in 
the twinkling ofan eyelid. The astonish- 





“I thank you, my son,” she replied, in 


| 


Beautiful, thought I, as I quietly watch- | 
ed them, and saw manifested their mutual 


her son, | Stared, with dilated eyes and open mouths, 


alternately at each other, and at the rapidly 


ment of Rub and Jock it would be impossi- | 
ble to describe. Forgetful of their pursu- stated that on “All Souls’ Night” certain 
the same spirit and tone of voice as that of | er, they stood, rooted to the earth, and) 


bursting in the east, or its golden light fad- 


We rode in silence for some time, when | were “struck all of a heap” by seeing a|ing jin the west, followed as day followed 


day; but it burst not upon her vision, or 
faded at decline of day. It glowed in the 


obtrusive manner, and the tender, defer | tail, pawing and tearing the ground with | sky, upon forest, and field, and lake, and 


river ; but not in the blue orbs of the sight- 
less girl. 

By a singular coincidence, the boy tried 
to feel of the breeze that came cool yw 
the cheek as the cars sped swiftly on. The 
breeze swept over the yellow fields and 
meadows, and still waters, and coquetted 
with the locks of the blind boy; but its 
footsteps were unseen by him. 

We involuntarily thanked God that we 
could look upon the beautiful world He hag 
made, and dropped a tear for the hapless 
children who must grope their way to the 
grave through a long night. But the light 
of bliss will burst upon them. Long shall 
we remember the two blind children, 


—~+@-—_—_ 


“ALL SOULS” NIGHT AT MADRID, 


While we detest the authors of the vil- 
lainous impositions practiced in the Romish 
church, under the name of miracles, we can- 


when, to the infinite astonishment of the ex- | not avoid pitying their ignorant victims, 


“Ignorance,” say the priests, “is the mother 
of devotion.” How great reason have we 
to bless God that our home is in a land 
where education is the heritage of all, 

An English officer had lately arrived at 
Bonn, from Madrid, and, during his resi- 
dence at the latter town, having heard it 


departed spirits would answer the call of 
the priest, and appear for a short time to 
their longing friends, he thought it quite 





retreating figure of Jamie Johnston. The 


a humble-looking house, and entered the | 


front door. 

“(Where are you going?” I asked with 
much curiosity. She gently opened a side 
door, and hesitated a moment on the thresh- 


Is whispering love to the bending trees. 


Over the door, all covered o’er 
With a sack of dark green baize, 
Lays a musket old, whose worth is told 
n the events of other days ; 


hold. “Caroline, come in,” said a voice| And the powder flask, and the hunter’s horn, 
from within. “I am very happy to see| Have hung beside it for many a morn. 
rou.” 


love and confidence. My mind went back infuriated beast was likewise taken by sur- 


worth while to witness so wonderful a sight, 
He followed the crowd into the chapel. 











to the time when this son, now in man-| prise, and instead af following up its advan-' A gloom so deep pervaded it, that it requir- 
hood’s strength, was a little helpless infant, | tage, stood still all at once and *‘glowered,” led some little time to become accustomed 
and I pictured that mother watching over amazed and “dumfounded”-like at the to it. Many priests were at the altar, ad- 
|him, caring for him with a solicitude such | scene before it. As soon as the plowman/ dressing the awe-stricken multitude. The 
\as mothers only can feel. And through all| were able to comprehend how matters stood, |most breathless anxiety prevailed—when, 





hood, the watchful eye was ever over him,|!ed the echoes of the distant hills, and | black objects appeared moving. It was no 


For years have fled, with a noiseless tread, 
Like fairy dreams away, 

And left in their flight, all shorn of his might, 
A father—old and gray ; 


“Pray don’t rise, dear,” said my mother, 
going forward and affectionately kissing a 
sick lady who sat in a rocking-chair. “Fou 


the guiding hand ever ready to lead, and a 
}mother’s love ever ready to restrain him 
| from doing wrong. Now it is his turn, 


frightened the crows on a field in a neigh- 
boring county. It is needless to relate that 
Jamie Johnston from that day was never 


look better than when I saw you before. 


And the soft wind plays with his snow-white 








Do not exert yourself.” I was introduced, hair, 
and I fancied the invalid looked at me with | As the old man sleeps in his easy chair. 
a sort of admiring surprise as she took my | 
hand and hoped | would prove worthy of| Tn at the door, on the sanded floor, 
such a mother. Then, while mother and| , Light, fairy Pa anges Buide hai 
she were talking, I sat down and took notes | py hp paneer haga 
with my eyes of everything inthe room. It | An old oak wrecked by the angry storm, 
looked beautifully neat, and the furniture | While the ivy clings to its trembling form. 
evidently had seen better days. By and 
by, mother asked for her daughter. “Gone 
out on some errands,” said the sick lady. 
“The dear child is an inexpressible blessing THE BRAIN. 
to me,” and tears filled her eyes. . 

“A mother might well on thankful for Be oping ipa arty: <n Pa 
such adaughter. She is a pattern my child | dividual ‘ay do not look “ his feet, his 
might safely imitate.” I thought I should | hands, or his shoulders but right at his face. 
be exceedingly glad to see the person my |‘‘Why is this?” said I, the other day, to 
mother was so willing I should copy. Willie Wiseman ?” 

‘She will return soon,” said the invalid. “Because,” said Willie, “his face. has 
“She has gone to carry some work which Tete gti 
she has contrived to do in her leisure mo-|¢Y®, and there are none in his feet, hands, 
ments. The self-sacrifice of the child is| or shoulders.” 
wonderful. She seems to desire nothing! “And why should the eyes make a dif- 
= other giris of her age generally want. |ference? They are only flesh and blood 

ittle while ago, an early friend who had | ,. he body ?” 

found me out and befriended me as you|  ereadinant ~ ome a,° 
have done,” (tears came into the speaker's | “Aye, Teturned Willie, “but the eyes 
eyes,) ‘sent her a handsome winter dress, | are the windows that our soul look out of.” 
“Oh, mother,” she said, “this is too expen-| ‘Good! Willie,” exclaimed I, “the wis- 
pao for wt pea bo agen ay sels. ws est man in the Union could not have given 
nel so, old her it was just what she| ” 
needed. A few days aban she went |” pe amen ae id 
out and came home with a roll of flaunel| “J could, then,” said Johnny Freeman, 
and a calico dress, ‘See, mother,” she| ‘I could give a better reason than that.” 
said, “I shall enjoy'this calico a hundred| ‘What is it,” said I, “Master Johnny ?” 
times more than the finest dress in the} «Because his face is in his head, and it 


world, while you can have your flannel.”|;, :. nis head that his brain li d don’ 
f : : is in his head that his brain lies, and don’t 
Excuse me for telling it, but you know a| we think with our brains?” 


mother’s heart. There is her step; she is . 
coming.” “Very good, Johrny—very good indeed. 
The outer door opened. How I longed And yet I seem to like Willie’s rather the 
. Se comer. “A a I | better of the two. There is more Zife in it. 
ought, “so generous, so disinterested, so | : , ss 
od; I shout love her.” The latch was! What ~ you think man’s brain is compos- 
ifted. A young girl entered, and m ed of ? 
sehool-fellow Abby stood before me! 
could have sunk into the earth from very | course ?” : 


shame. How wicked my pride! how false| «J» first pl 
and foolish my judgments! Oh how a Pree vosoos rae pee 


For the Youth’s Companion. 


| 





did my fine winter dress appear before the gone parts of 16 tn every 100 axe ‘waems ; | 


plain sizpenny calice ! e rest is sulphur, phosphorus, potash, 
Iwas almost sure my mother had man- | lime, magnesia, oi! and albumen.” 


- |distance was short, on the broad shoulders eyes. 


| when life’s meridian with her is past, and | again seen in the parish. 
the infirmities of age are creeping on, to re- 
| pay, in some degree, for all the labor be- 
stowed upon him, and faithfully and affec- 
et did he seem fulfilling his duty. The sun had just burst out through the 
oW many grown-up sons there are who | clouds, and a heavy golden beam comes in 
/seem to feel it beneath them to show any at our window. How bright and cheerful ! 
| tenderness for their mothers. It is femi-| It comes in so silently, yet it speaks to the 
|nine, they say. They will perform acts of heart. Yes, thank God for sunshine ! 
| kindness, but in a hsiness kind of way, or | Ages on ages it has illuminated and glad- 
jbecause it is their duty, little dreaming dened a world, yet we hardly think of the 
| res m4 noes the maternal spirit | great fountain of light and beauty. 
id, ts. iting of sunshine bri 

"Tittle Kindaeness, porforssed in the spirit | tosching Moldeat whiek pe Tye 9" 
| manifested in the incident above mentioned, | servation as we were travelling in the cars. 
eee an ne a. fe Das Opposite was seated a family of four, con- 
sey orth Satake wield be pre : ~ 1 es - a” _— ee 

I —_ a ren—boy and girl—twins, totally blind. 
|from much of the gloom that is often expe-| Two lovelier children we never saw. The 
= a te A herr were from the South. A Southern 

e reflex influence is also great. sun had given each cheek a rich olive com- 

young man who is habitually tender of his plexion, relieved by a beautiful bloom upon 
mother, and deferential to her, will make a the children’s countenances. The boy was 
| good citigen, a true friend, and will be faith- | lightly built, had finely chiseled features, 
ful in all the walks of life—The Witness. ' and hair of a dark brown, clustering in rich 
jeurls round his neck. The girl was yet 
| more slender, and fragile asa leaf, and of 
4 Oni the most spiritualized beauty. Her hair 
, In . oviian, pari. in the county of vom pe as nights ame hens glossy be 
ar, there lived, a few years ago, a peculiar | confined by a golden band, which glitter 
individual of the name of Jamie Johnston. | brightly upon the dark background. They 
| Jamie was a poor beggar, who had no home | both seemed happy, conversing with an in- 
| of his own, but lived continually on the par-  telligence beyond their years. The train 
ish. As report went, he had, at some re-|stopped fora moment upon their route. 
mote period of his life, from some cause The windows were all raised, and the chil- 
unknown, lost the use of his legs, and was’ dren leaned out asifto see. The little girl 
lin q dep t for sustenance on | heaved a long sigh, and then leaned back in 
'the charity of the people of the district. | the seat, exclaiming, : 
| Gifted with the knack of making himself} ‘O, mother, I cannot see anything.” A 
| agreeable wherever he might be, kf amie had | tear trembled in her eye, and her voice was 
‘become a great and universal favorite so sad and low, that it went to the heart of 
| among the furmers’ wives, who always took | every passenger who heard the beautiful 
leare that he should be provided for in a|and unfortunate creature. 
comfortable way. Indeed, they strove with| “Neither can I see, Belle; but I think 
jeach other who should treat hit best, for, that everything is beautiful,” said her 
|they were well aware that Jamie had most brother, as the light wind lifted the thin 


THE TWO BLIND CHILDREN. 





| 
—-@-—— 


A TRUE STORY. 





| 





4 “J can’t tell. Something wonderful of |praize for her who put most butter on his locks. ‘You are beautiful, are you not, 
| 


read and most sugar in his tea-cup. He, Belle?” : 
was welcome to stay at any farm as long as| Just then a flood of sunshine gushed from 
| he pleased ; and when he wished to remove the white clouds in the west, like a flash, 
to another place, he was invariably trans- and then fell full and warm upon the cheek 
ported thither either in a cart, or, it the! ofthe sad girl and upon the tears in her 
Quick as thought she put up her 


ie years of childhood and youth, up to man- | they set up such a roar of laughter as start- | presently, ou the floor, in every direction, 
| 


| delusion—there they were; the priests sol- 
|emnly declared to the people they were the 
| souls of their departed friends, which, by 
the virtue of their alms and the intercession 
of the holy fathers, were permitted thus to 
visit the earth. 

An indescribable feeling of dread seemed 
to pervade all present. Screams, cries, 
contusion, and terror prevailed. Captdin 
himself felt somewhat squeamish— 
|but, like an honest son of Britain, deter- 
| mined to sift the imposture to the bottom. 
| He watched the motions of the visitors; and, 
| seeing one disposed to make his acquaint- 
|ance, kept his eye steadily fixed upon it. 
| Onwards it toddled, and at last, favored by 
|the gloom, arrived so near his feet, that he 
stooped down unobserved, captured, and put 
jit into his pocket! 

Here was a delightful adventure—a soul 
fresh trom purgatory a captive in the pock- 
jet of a British officer! Never was such 

an event heard of before—no, not in all the 

|histories of the most outrageous acts ever 
|detailed against the unbelieving heretics. 
| There it was ; and as soon as he could leave 
the abode of falsehood and imposition, he 
hastened to his lodgings, carefully secured 
|the door, and then proceeded to examine his 
‘prize. Judge, then, of his amusement, and, 
jat the same time, honest indignation, when 
ihe found that this black thing, this crea- 
ture solemuly declared by the priests to be 
a soul from purgatory, was nothing more 
|nor less than @ crab covered with black vel- 
vet !—Abroad, and How to Live There. 


| 











| 


GOODNESS PERVADING. 


True goodness is not confined to one or 
‘several modes of exhibition, but shows. it- 
self inall,. The good man is not content 
with giving to the poor, and relieving the 
| wretched, and exhorting the sinner, while he 
|is harsh to his family, and overbearing to 
‘his servants, and haughty to his neighbors, 
| He is gentle and kind to all ; affable, cour- 
|teous, ever ready to oblige, showing in 
|every word, look and gesture that he wish- 
es to see all happy. Wherever he enters, 
he brings sunshine with him, the sunshine 


| of heaven gleaming from his holy heart up - 


(on a shadowed world, ‘The grace of God 
‘can dwell in strange places, but it is diffi- 
; cult to conceive how a peevish, passionate 


-aged all this, for she had a way of making | Both John and Willie were astonished'of one or two stout plowmen. Never hand, and attempted to grasp the golden ™man careless of others’ feelings and com- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 129 
the idea of good security in his head; he| who yet unlike Marie, w oe Opportunity | her mother bent over to kiss her she said,, THE BOSTON RECORDER 
forts, can be a good man, though be me. would not inquire what it i i ‘ i i : 
. . was, for he wished ted ' ‘ “] such will. fail from your ever . i. : 
have built an hospital, and fed a city wi yormek pet ro ide forbinnuett "E56 told him is presented by # kind shrink = ~~ = os Lon Ses get preset ‘The Oldest Religious Newspaper in the World. 
bread.—Rev. Dr. Bethune. . ape back, and hesitate.to their beney- | C®Y ; . 
eA to lend it, but be not to’ lose it. i suas he ted If help you to speak thus, if you ask him.” | THE REPRESENTATIVE OF 
pees LABOR. “I'll be sure about that,” said Arthur. ae De pleng —Child's Paper, | New ENGLAND CONGREGATIONALISM AND OF 
be cng oa ‘Arthur took his half-crown and ran to really wish to benefit our w beings, we 


Labor, honest labor, is right and beauti- 
fal. Activity is the ruling element of life, 
and its highest relish, Luxuries and con- 
quests are the result of labor—we can im- 
agine nothing without it. The noblest man 
of earth is he who puts his hands cheerful- 
ly and proudly to honest labor, Labor is 
a business and ordinance of God. Suspend 
labor and where is the glory and pomp of 
earth—the fruits of the fields, and palaces 
and fashionings of matter for which men 
strive and war? Let the labor-scoffer look 
around him, look at himself and learn what 
are the trophies of toil. From the crown of 
his head to the sole of his feet, unless he isa 
Carib, made as the beast, he is the debtor 
and slave of toil. The labor which he 
scorns Has tracked him into the stature and 
appearance of man. Where gets he his gar- 
ments and equipage? Let labor answer. 
Labor makes music in the mine, in the fur- 
row, and at the forge. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 
BE SN ad 
For the Companion, 
THE DRUNKEN MONKEY. 


It would be well if every human being 
in Massachusetts followed the example of 
poor Jacko; not in swallowing a glass of 
raw spirits, but in carefully aveiding it, 
having once felt its injurious effects. The 
following explains what we here refer to :— 

A monkey named Jacko seeing his mas- 
ter and some companions drinking, touk the 
opportunity while their backs were turned 
to toss off u bumper of whiskey which they 
had left filled. Of course the spirits soon 
flew to his head, and he began to chatter, 
and skip, and dance about the floor in the 
wildest manner, amidst roars of laughter 
from those who beheld him. Next day they 
resolved to renew the fun; but when they 
came to his box they couldn’t find him. 
After a long search, however, they discov- 
ered Master Jacko stowed away in a dark 
corner. ‘Come out,” said his master, 

Afraid to disobey he crawled forth on 
three legs—the fere-paw that was laid ou 
his forehead saying, as plain as words could 
do, that he had a headache, 

As soon, however, us he got sight of the 
glasses aud decauters he bolted out of the 
door, and was on the roof of the house in a 
twinkling. His master called him to come 
down; shook a whip and even pointed a 
gun at him; but all to no purpose, for 
Jack at one bound leaped on the chimney- 
top and forcing himself down the flue re- 
mained there for twenty-four hours. He 
triumphed, and although his master kept 
him for twelve years he could never per- 
suade the monkey to taste another drop of 
whiskey. 

What a pity that many of our own spe- 
cies do not follow this example. 

Mt 
THE LENT HALF-CROWN. 

Arthur had a half-crown at home, which 
he wished to give toa poor woman. His 
father gave it to him for watching sheep: 
and told him that he must not spend it, but 
put it out at interest, or trade with it so as 
to make ‘something by it. He knew his 
father would not let him give it away; for 
he was not a true Unristian, and thought of 
little else than of making and saving money. 
Arthur’s mother died when he was an in- 
fant, but with her last breath she gave him 
to God. 

When Arthur was five years old, he was 
sent to school to a pious teacher, who cared 
for his soul; and, knowing that he had no 
teacher at home, she took unusual pains to 
instruct him in the principles of religious 
truth. The Holy Spirit blessed her efforts ; 
and, before he was eight years of age, there 
was reason to hope that he had been born 
again of God. 

Arthur was now in his tenth year. He 
considered how he should help the poor 
widow; and at length hit upon the plan 
which. proved successful. 

His father was very desirous that he 
should begin to act for himself in business 
matters, such as making bargains. He did 
not wish him to ask his advice in so doing, 
but to go by his own judgment. After the 
business was done, he would show whetber 
it was wise or not, but never censure him, 
lest he should discourage him from acting 
on his own responsibility. 

In view of these facts, Arthur formed his 


plan. 


“Father, may I lend my half-crown?” 
“To some spendthrift boy ?” 

“I won’t lend it without good security.” 
The father was pleased that the son had 


the poor widow, and gaye it to her before 
she had time to thank him. 
At night his father asked him if he had 


sais ' a 
put out his money, sacrifices, —to practise self-denial 


There was a frown gathering on his fa- po Agena 


ther’s brow as he said: “Do you call that 
lending? Did you not ask my permission 
to lend it? Have I a son that will de- 
ceive me?” 

“No, sir,” said Arthur; “I did lend it.” 
He opened his Bible, that he had ready, 
with his finger on the place: “He that hath 
pity upon the poor lendeth to the Lord.” 
“I lent it-to the Lord, and I call that writ- 
ten promise good security ?” 

“Lent it tothe Lord? Will he ever pay 
you?” 

“Yes, father, he will; it says that he will 
pay again.” 

“I thought you had more sense,” said his 
father. Bat this was not said in an angry 
tone... The truth was, the old wan was pleas- 
ed with the ingenuity, as he called it, of 
the boy. He did not wish to discourage 
that, so he took out his purse and handed 
Arthur half-a-crown. ‘Here! the Lord 
will never pay you; I must, or you will 
never see your money again.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Arthur. “Inm 
way of thinking,” said he to himself, “the 
Lord has paid me much sooner than I ex- 
pected, too. I hardly expected he would 
pay mein money. ‘The hearts of all men 
are in his hand, and the gold and silver are 
his. He has disposed my father to pay it 
tome, I'll lend it again.” 

Arthur kept the habit of lending his spare 
money to the Lord all his days, and he was 
often satisfied that he was paid fourfold, 
and always several times over. 


anid dQ 
ORIGIN OF A FRENCH CHARITY. 


The Sisters of the Poor, (les petites seurs 
des pauvres) provide for 8000 old persous 


never make progress in amything. 
do not set apart your h 
you suffer yourself or 
in upon them, your ‘ 
your hands unprofitable 

really unenjoyed by yo 










CHILDREN’S GOLUMN. 





FLIES ON THE WINDOW. 


Nay, do not catch the little thing, 
Lest you should chance to tear its wing ; 
ou must not even <. 
Perhaps one single little touch 
Might hart the fly so very much 
That the poor thing would die. 


I’m very one’ not be pleased 
If anybody rudely seized 
And held you by the arm ; 
If, when you tried to get away, 
You were held tight and made to stay, 
Although it did you harm. 


Now watch it creeping up the pane 
And when it anne jortegiin, ; 
Give it a little treat ; 
T’ll put some sugar on your hand, 
And then perhaps ’twill come and stand, 
And let you see it eat. 
—Songs for my Children. 





JEWELS FROM THE LIPS. 


to ask her mother something, but severa 
friends had spent Sunday q@with the family. 


she had to wait until bed 


societies formed for a similar purpose, but 
the origin of this sisterhood is so humble and 
so touching that we cannot forbear dwell- 
ing on it: In 1840, a poor girl named Ma- 
rie Augustine was living in the little town 
of St. Servan, in Brittany, earning her 
bread by needle-work and devoting herself 
quietly and simply to the service of God. 
Her confessor, the Abbe Lepaillieur, was as 
poor and simple-hearted as she was herself. 
One day she was asking his advice as to the 
best means of advancing in the Christan 
life, when he replied : 

“The best and surest way is by charity. 
Do good to all, but especiaily to the untor- 
tunate and to the old.” 

“But what means have I of doing good ?” 
said the poor girl, thinking doubtless of her 
extreme poverty. 

“Every one may, the poor as well as the 
rich,” replied the ecclesiastic. What did 
St. Peter say to the blind man at the beau- 
tiful gate: ‘Such as I have give I thee.’ 
He had no money, but he restored the blind 
man’s sight.” 

Alas! thought the poor work-woman, as 
she walked homewards, St. Peter had the 
gift of miracles ! 

A few moments after, she saw an old wo- 
man coming towards her, who seemed very 
much exhausted. “What is the matter?” 
asked she anxiously. “1 can go no further,” 
said the old woman ; “I will sit down on the 
first great stone we reach. I have no home.” 
The words of the priest flashed on Marie’s 
mind, ‘I cannot leave you here, alone and 
weak as you are,” said she; “come home 
with me.” 

When they reached the garret in which 
she lived, Marie shared her frugal repast 
with her, and when night came, she placed 
her in her own bed. ‘I'he next day the old 
woman was not well enough to rise. The 
young girl then determined to do what she 
had never done for herself, to solicit the 
compassion of the neighbors. Fortunately, 
they were kind-hearted people, and the as- 
sistance they gave was more than sufficient, 
and Marie hastened to relieve one or two 
other infirm and friendless women. Another 
kind and generous girl came to join in the 
picus task she had undertaken; and the|we can look it over together ;” and I notic- 
good Abbe sold his silver watch in order to| ed that Dick wiped the tears, and was com- 
contribute his mite. A second garret was forted. 
hired and furnished, and thus the society | 
began. The Abbe soon after received a/}, 
legacy of about 8000 francs, which he im-| 
mediately devoted to this object ; and, as it | 
came known, houses of refuge for the aged 
were opened in all the principal towns 
rate nel jean Ny orth |80 gentle, and her words and voice so sweet 
ous building near the Hotel des Invalides,the | Stieee ca pew Ard at tad keen 
first stone of which was laid May, 1857. | i ee ’ 


fall from her lips.” 
—Church Monthly. | Grace cheeks were glowing, and her eyes 


few ts at the bedsid 
“little talk,” as Grace called it. 
The longed-for opportumity came at last. 





ping from her lips when she spoke. 


they spoke. 


Sabbath, he would tell us then.” 
shall be glad to answer you. 


to be worn as a part of the dress. 


So have I.” 
“Why, mamma !” 


Dick, how’s your father ?” 


meant for one of them. 


Willie’s lips.” 
wonderingly at her mother. 
Dick, I love you. 


them, nor mind what they say. 
a real good time up at my house. 





“Yesterday as I was going through the 
ll, near a certain nursery door, I heard a 
little girl talking very pleasantly to her 
baby brother, who had begun to worry. I 
knew he was quite uneasy, for his mother 
had been out some time ;. but his sister was 


ed to us, are there not many as anxious as self.. Mr. Ellis’ strange remark was ex- 





was Marie to live for some good purpose, plained. Kind words were the jewels, As 


must be willing not only ta give what we 
can without inconvenience, but’ to make 


“Yes, sir,” said Arthur. ne 

“Whom did you lend it to , ‘ , IDLENESS, 

“I gave it to a poor starving widow in| Said the distinguished Chatham to his 
Mr. Harvey’s house.” 


upon the cur- 
tains of your bed, and the walls of your 
chamber, ‘If you do not rige early, you can 
Tf you 
of reading; if 
ne else to break 
iJ) slip through 
frivolous, and 


Gface had been wishing all the afternoon 


and her mother was so much occupied that| The child looked up and said, tearfully. 
ime. Her mother | 

yearly. There are, of course, many other | was accustomed, after ee arranging the | 
pillows aud making everything pleasant for | 

the night’s rest of her fittle girl, to sit a) was greatly embarrassed. 
, and have their 


“Now, mamma, I want yoe'to tel! me if you| “Will you promise to God? he heard 


T know | 
there is a fairy story about it, and you have | 
told me fairy stories are not true; but to-' yet regained her confidence in him. 
day, in the Sunday School, Mr. Ellis said! terribly shaken. 

he had seen more than one little girl and | 
boy who had something worth more than forge, God, take heed how ye offend one of 
jewels that dropped from their lips when | 
He said he had heard them 
fall. How couldit be mamma? Mr. Ellis, 
are tell a lie, and he suid that if we 
didn’t find out about these jewels before next | 


“You have been a good little daughter 
this afternoon,”’ said her mother, “and I ty obtain fur every number a fresh and original variety 
A jewel is of matter in all those departments which are essential to this 
always something very precious; but the 
word does not always mean that which is 
1 might 
call you ‘my jewel’ because you are my dar- 
ling child. But Mr. Ellis told you he had servative progress Which tries all things and holds fast that 
‘beard them fall’ from the lips of children. 


“Yes, T have indeed, One day last week er nolds its peace {rom advocating what it esteems to be good, 
I was passing the park, and I heard a com- 
pany of school-boys on the other side shout- 
ing across, “Ragged Dick, halloo! Ragged liberal Christian sentiment upon Slavery, Intemperauce, Po- 
Two boys were 
just before me, and I knew the shouts were 
They were good lit- 
tle Willie Fernald, and Richard Lane, rag- 
ged enough, to be sure, poor boy. His fa- 
ther is a drunkard. As I went by them, 1 _ ber, the question, How goes the war? Every issue contains 
noticed that tears were falling from Rich- 
ard’s eyes, but jewels were dropping from 


Grace opened her eyes wide, and looked ™luute details ot the secular press. 


“These were the jewels: Never mind, 
Don’t you care about denominativnal position in New England ; the CONGREGA- 
We'll have 
We can 
play in the yard; and then I’ve got a new His (ullowers, and to work the works of Him that sent it, with 
book that father gave me,full of pictures,and *!! ts heart, and soul, and mind and strength. 


In reading the above the thought occur- ' glistened, for that little patient girl was her- | 


THE FAITH OF THE PURITANS, 





BUT NOT SECTARIAN IN ITS SPIRIT, NOT BIGOTED IN 


WILL YOU PROMISE TO GOD?P 


We had been all night in a railroad car. | The Recorder is designed more expecial'y for New England 
As the opening day began to rouse the | clergymen and families, but.’ ix adapted to interest ali who 
J h Ited at w ata | love the doctrines and practices of the fathers of New Eng 
sleepy passengers, we a ata ] ay * | land, wherever they may be found ia our broad country. I 
tion, and a lady with a sweet-looking little | 1s intended to be, more strictly perhaps than any other paper 
girl entered. The seats being occupied [ | te and.areligiousjournal, Whilett aims togiveliterary, 
"y 4 ° | political and other secular inf v tent ded 

offered her a part of mine, and It was ac- in such a paper, it takes no side in party politics, but endeav- 
cepted. Directly in front sat two men, and | ors to look at all political questions in the light of Scriptural 
as the lady and child entered, and seated | ‘uth and human obligation as decided Ly the law of 


4 God. The religious newspaper is reallya preacher to all 
themselves, one of the men said, pleasantly, into whose hands It comes, and the proprietors of the Record- 
«How do, sis ?” 


er intend \hat the matter it containsand the manner in 
. . which it ts presented, shall be such as to benefit, morally and 
The child replied— 
“I’se pretty well; how you do?” 


religiously, all who read it from week to week. 
The catholic spirit of the Recorder is a feature in it towhich 
Gazing intently at the man who had spok- 
en to her, and evidently satisfied with his 


the proprietors would ask specialattention. While it is Con- 
J in its ical conue tions and preferences 

frank, manly, pleasant expression, she re- 

sumed : 


it does not forget that Christianity islurger than denoming- 
“Have you got any little girls ?” 


tiou, and it loves and fellowships all who love Christ. 
The Recorder is also in warm sympathy with the great re 
“Yes, one about as big as you.” 
‘Is she a good little girl ?” 


ITS ATTACHMENT TO FORMS. 











ligious movements of the day. It is the unflinching friend of 
our great Benevolent Societies and will ever aim to preserve 
them from unjust imputations and unfounded suspicions, and 
help them on in thelr heaven-appointed work. It will seek 
to uphold good men in their efforts to do good, while it will be 


“Sometimes.” faithful to point out the.r errors. 

“ © ” The Recorder gives particular attention to the notice ofnew 
Is she naughty sometimes 2 publications, aud aims to keep its readers informed of all im- 

“Yes. portant literary matters. 

“Do you whip her when she is naughty ?””| iu the department devoted to the mothers ang children in 

“Yes.” the family, and to those who cultivate the soil, the Recorder 


does not intead to be surpassed by any paper of itskind. The 
fourth page is made up with great care, and many facile and 
able pens are employed upon it. 

The terms of the Recorder, sent by mail, are $2.00 a year, 
strictly in auvance, or $2,50 at the end of the year. Any per- 
sou sending four uames with eight dollars, shall receive a 
tiith copy gratis. 


“Qh, I’se sorry, I’se sorry.” 

After a little more talk, the gentleman 
asked her to come and sit on his knee. The 
mother consented, and she went. Evident- 
ly he was accustomed to find pleasure in 
children, and she seemed very happy also. 
After a while the two men began to talk to- 
| gether. The child listened attentively. 
Presently she jumped down and returned to 
her mother. By and by the man missed 
his little friend, and looking round asked 
why she had left him, She was sadly 
changed, and she scarcely heeded his ques- 
tions. He noficed this, and said earnestly, 

“Why, what does this mean? You said 
you Jiked to sit with me, why don’t you 
speak to me now ?” 

i The mother said, ‘tell him why you left 
| him, dear.’ 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street, Boston, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMI. 
LX, either oi which will be seut by mall, post-paid, on receip 
of the price. 

Lidoun5 AT THE CROSS ; or, Spiritual Truths Pamiliarly 
BAniviled iu the Melalions Ww Curist. By Sauuel Mop- 

io mu, Cluth, /o cls. 

Au excellent aud popular book. 

EVENINGS Wiid LHe LUCTRINES. By Nehemiah 
Adams, U.D, 12 mo. civth, 51.20. 

ReLividUS PRUGKESS ; Viscuurses on the Development 
ol ae Clristial Cuaracter. by Win. i. Wiliams, DD, 
izZimo, CluUn, dv Cts. 

Tits Beis nit LAND ; or, the Believer’s Juurney and Fu- 
ture home. By A. UC. Phompsun, .D. tus, cloth, Sects. 

Kisio'’s PUPULAK CYCLUrnvIA UF bibLivalL Lit- 

BKALUKB. By Joln Kitt, D1). With wv Lilus vation, 
dVU, Siz pp. Cloth $3 vv. 

MALUUM'’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard 
Malcom, V.V. om, CluLD, vv CLs. 

MUibens UF THE Wisa AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns, 

VY. Lome, cloth, 75 cents. 

Y MUTMak ; or, mecuoliections of Maternal Influence. By 

New Sugiaud Clergywman. izuio, civta, (9 cls. 
THHUNUKCH IN BAKNEST. by Kev. Joun A. James. 

Asimy, club, 40 CLs. 

CiKiISLIAN FRUGRESS. By John A. James, mo, cloth 


4 cls. 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, iate mission 





“TI did like you, but you swore !” 

[t was a dagger to the pride, if not the 
conscience of that man, and he felt it, and 
Presently he 





P ary w Burmah. Waithan introductory besay,by Wm. B. 
said Williams, D.V. L2me, Cloth, jo Cts. 

4 : A WSEAtH AKOUND iit CKUDS ; OF, Scripture Truths 

“If you will come back I will not swear ee by Rev. A. Morton Bruwn, lows, cloth, 60 

again.” A LAMP TO THE PATH ; or, the Bible in the Heaat, the 

” Home, and the Market-piace. By W. &. aweeuie, D.D. 


lomy, Cluth, vo Cts 


° ° ° } ” $KeD-LiMs AND HARVEST; or, Sow Welland Reap Well. 
ever saw a little girl that had jewels drop-| you. |, A Book uF Lue Y OMY kOMIO, Clot, US Co. 
“Vi ” THE GUIDING DLAs; or, the bivle God's Message. By 
es. i ree Paysud Hopkins. Youn ivih, ae Book 
. LeHASAN t PAGES FUR YUUNG FPSOPLE ; or, Book or 
She went back, but evidently she had not | © Home nutertawuent aud nstiucuou. by 5. Prout New- 


cy With numerous Lllustratiuns. lomo, cloia, 7o CLs 

KinD WOKDS FUs CHILUEEN, W Guide Lick to the 
the Path of Peace. By Kev. Harvey Newcomb. limo, 
Cluth, 42 Cts. 

AGNSS HUPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. lomo, Cloth, 63 cts. 


It was 


Oh, take heed, ye men of the world who 





TRIPLE REMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY 
Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchial 
Complaints, and all Throat Irritations 

leading to Actual Consumption, 


| these little ones, for of such is the kingdom 
| of heaven.—Conyregationalist. 





THX CONGREGATIONALIST. 


THE CONGREGATION ALIST Is especially designed to be 
a Religious Newspaper for the Fumily. Great care is taken 


Its great feature is a treedom from every Component which 
produces debility, aud its unerring certaiuty in ail oi the above 
Complaints rests with the fact tuat young and 0.d may use it 
every hour or nalf-hour without the least restraint. 

ake it your pocket companivn by day, and your bedside 
riend by night, using it whevever you piease. 
Hunnewell’s Tolu Anodyne 
Cures all Compiaintsof Nervous and Spasmodic character 
uch as Neuralgia, Gout, Rueumatism, Tooth-Ache, Ear- 

Ache, St. Vitus’ Dance, Bowel Complaints, Nervous and 

Spasmodic Sick Head-Ache, tu that terror of all Nervous 

dispositions, “Loss of Sleep.” 


Hannewell’s Electric Pills, 


end; and many able writers are generously paid for weekly 
services that aretatended to eurich its columns. 

Its Religious Faith is that of the Pilgrim Fathers of New 
Eugland, as wodiiied by Edwards and his school into whatis 
familiarly known as the “‘New England Theology.’” 

in watters of reform it seeks to identify itself with that con- 


which is good—yet which never refuses to believe in the pos- 
sibility that God may have ‘‘provided some better thing for 
| us,’ without waich we shall not be made pertect. 


It favors no political party or measures, as such, yet it nev- Designed as a special assistant to the above-named pre 
tions la cases of Biliousness and [pdigestivn. 1am willing by 
their simplicity, to challenge the World fur an equal in cases 
where the great necessity isa gentle and thorough Family 
Physic without making a Pill Box of the Stomach 

Real justice to the vaiuabie preparations now briefly notic- 
ed, is to leara their real character from the Pamphlets to be 
found with all dealers, or will be sent tree by “ 


JOHN L. HONNEWSELL, Proprietor. 
PRACTICAL CHEMIST AND PHARMACEUTIST, 


Boston, Mass. 


For sale by the usual wholesale and retail dealersin every 
city and town. Prices within the reach of all. 
Fac shuile of signature over cork ot genuine only. 
holesale agents tor Boston—J.W.Hunnewes & Co.; GEO 
U. Goovwin & Co.; M.S. Burr & Co.; Weexs & Porter: 
Reep, Courier & Co., and Carter,Co.icorp & Preston. 
lu 


or from revuking what it feels to be evil, lest the cry of “poli- 
tics’’ should be raised against it. 
It aims to promote and give expression to a healthy and 


pery, Infidelity, and all questions of geygral morality ; seek- 
ing, as far as possivle, to avoid, in so doing, all merely person- 
al controversy. 

Not unmindful of tne intense interest with which thegreat 
rebellion is watched by the public, we endeavor in the present 
crisis, to make the CONGREGATION ALIST emphatically a 
paver tur the times, and to answer intelligently in each num- 


a carefully prepared digest of the war news, designed espe- 

ally for those who do nut have constant access tothe daily 
papers, while as a coinp and clear for the 
week, it is nut less acceptable to such as daily read the more 





THE OLDEST YOUTH’S PAPER. 

Grateful for that generous patronage which, in eleven years, 
hasraised it trom the place of a beginner in the difficult fleld 
of Journalisin without a single pledged subscriver, to a leading 





The Youth’s Companion, Vol. 35. 


The Oldest Youth’s and Family Paper is the YOUTH’S 
COMPANION, which has already entered on its thirty-fifth 
volume. 

The present proprietors of the COMPANION have enlarg 
ed and improved it with new head, fair type and paper, and 
with fresh cuts, so that it wears to the eye an inviting exteri- 
or. More than this, they have been successful in awakening 
an enlarged interest in its visits. By thousands of friends in 
all parts of the land it is weekly greeted, and its appearance 
halied with the greatest pleasure. “Has the Companion 


TLONALIST will strive more and more to deserve the favor 
which, with a steady increase from the beginning, it has re 
ceived ;—seeking tirst to please tue Great Master, and next 


The terms of the CONGREGATION ALIST, sent by mail, 
are $2a year, in advance ; $1 for six months, 
| GALEN JAMES & CO., PusLrsuzrs, 
15 CornuiLL, Boston. 
Sar Specimen copies sent gratis when requested. 
. come ?’’is an inquiry that proceeds at once from an army ofour 
2B— 
young friends. 
This is due to the interest which is excited by the Compan- 
ion’s perusal. It is full of entertaining, useful matter, culled 


with the utmost care, and contributed by some of the best 
late replenishing their libraries are kindly invited togive children and youth. willbe 
tote eT keep, in addition tomy own issues, the books , Titers for our x No pains spared 
of ALL Tae POSLISHING SocrertEs, as during the past Tan j to add to the elements of excellence by which it is already 
| “the plan I have of late adopted of giving & trade discouni to | commended. Order it to the address of your fa 
Sabbath-schools ag 


| PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and private individuals who con- 





or some 

echo, gives universal ny ss ss ! x Q a, for one yeat, bw js ‘ 

to luvest, can have the pee made a them ge A the par. 

| Hoge of returning any Wootare of trade commends. itself to. al 
our Sabbath-school triends, and [am constantly supplying li- 

braries on this principle in all parts of New England. 
Ed HENRY HOYT 9 Cornhill. 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 


22 Scuoot Srreet, Boston. 
25—tt 








THE 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





four years old, she can, as yet, only love its pic- 
tares and listen upon her mother’s knee to its lit- 
tle teachings which thirty years ago her papa 
loved so well. Tell your little missive to bid 
the lonely sire of tlie little cottage home a long 
goud bye, and turn its welcome steps to the 
sunny shores of the Narraganset, where little 
Jennie shall drop her playthings and run to 
bid it a happy welcome to her city home. 
And while its life is spared may it find a 
kindly greeting, for the sake of the silent ones, 
all of whose names it has borne. 
Yours very traly, a, 3. L 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, AUGUST 15, 1861. 

















For the Companion. 
FRIENDSHIP IN ANIMALS. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 

There are mysteries, touching mysteries in 
the dumb creation. 

How careful should we be that we lay not 
needlessly the hand of violence on any creature 
that God has made. 

Little we know what we do when we wan- 
tonly injure or destroy the small and ‘feeble 
tolk’’ that inhabit field, or wood, or the more 
retired portions of our own dwellings. 

Little do we think it ; but very possibly we 
destroy a strong domestic tie, or deeply distress 
tender and faithful animal affections, when we 
deceitfully entrap to his death, or maliciously 
poison mousie, or Mr. Rat. 

There is, as Hawthorn in his singular pro- 
duction of unlikely imaginations, ““The Marble 
Fawn,” seems to feel,a great need of some 
being, a connecting link, as it were, between 
the human and the brute creation, able to act 
as interpreter for both. 

Never did we feel this need more strongly 
than when, just now, we glanced at a short 
statement, made by a naval officer, of a rat hav- 
ing constituted himself a ‘leader of the blind.” 
It seems that one of this rat’s friends or ac- 
quaintances had unfortunately lost his sight, 
and that thereupon he benevolently undertook 
to guide said friend to some spot where good 
living was plenty. 

By means of a straw, one end of which each 
rat took in his mouth, the blind one was being 
safely led across the gang-way plank of a ves- 
sel stocked for a three years’ cruise. It wasa 
moonlight night, and the two were discovered ; 
but their di er was so touched by the in- 
cident that he had them safely set on shore. 

Hitherto I have feared and detested rats— 
detested them because I feared them ; (for it so 
happens with me that, save in certain excep- 
tional instances, fear is no promoter and no 
companion of love,) bat I am not ashamed to 
say that as I read this statement tears stream- 
ed from my eyee ; and ** has made me afraid 
lest I have gly trespussed on 
in the dumb nature that is holier than I knew, 
when I have hated even such small living crea | trade in Switzerland : ‘There are one or two 
tures as these. articles of commerce in Switzerland -which we 

And I am heartily and fervently glad—I be- are sure no Englishman or American ever 
lieve that I am grateful, that He who made the | thought of ‘trading in,’ and yet which might 

. : made profitable perhaps, for the marshes 
tiny mice as truly as he made man, under-| bring forth as abundantly there as here. Ro- 
stands them ; and that if there is aught in their) pan Catholics not being allowed to eat meat 
wee hearts that is better and more sacred than lon Fridays, and various other days in the ycar, 
we careless, selfish beings, who lord it over all | and Catholics being many in the land, ali man- 
beneath as with deadly dace Rnewer betloye, | podel tetong to “the ooo os ean 0 - 
he knows and cares for it ; and that He is care- | lected in gront ‘nussbere for cloisters, monks 
ful of, and pitiful towards al/ the creatures that | being among those who preach, but do not 
He has made—though in truth it sometimes — —-, It a spastney te yo 

Se. 3, the Sants to den ves Br 
acura df sbi: lelienat it ple on Sabbath. Soaile oe 
fattened in gardens on certain kind of leaves, 
and = — hear the mega we me 
, as they eat in iD; . url 
FROM A THIRTY YEARS’ FRIEND. a cmianel tol Italy a ie oe os h y 
Provivence, R. I. July 18, 1861. | only frogs’ lege that are eaten, and formerly 

Dear Editor :—Permit me,though a stranger | they used to catch them and cut off their legs, 
to you, yet a friend both to the young and to leaving the animal to die a painful death. In 
the dear Companion which you so happily and oper of four years the cloister Rheinau 

. sposed of forty thousand snails, and thirty- 
faithfully manage, to say a word through your | six thousand pairs of frogs’ legs.”” 
columns. Around the little Companion clus- y 
ter many precious memories of my earlier 
days. Fee nail thirty years it has paid ita| w:: OHILD OVERBOARD. 
constant visits to the old homestead in New-| i On Saturday afternoon, July 27, as the 
bury, Vt., and as its cheerful face appeared, | Staten Island ferry boat was on her down trip 
how have we,the children, clustered around the | from New York city, a little boy, about three 
fireside to read and listen to its pleasant mes- | years of age, who fell overboard, was rescued. 
sage. The following intensely interesting account of 

He who writes this was the first to sce his | the occurrence we clip from a New York pa- 
name written upon the little sheet, then the per : 
sole proprietor. Anon comesa sister, who, by; The little fellow was sitting on the lower 
right of succession, receives the paper in her | Tope of the guard, near the pilot boat aft. A 


name. How carefully then did we file away vith her besket, po po pan Sates see 
each number, and how fondly has that elder | for her, he lost his balance and went over. A 


sister summoned to her perusal the many | scream of horror came from all who saw it, and 
volumes of past editions, as through the long the sister and brother were well nigh par- 


. | alyzed with fright. A gentleman who sat near 
rainy summer afternoons, beneath the patter-) 1 1 ried to the pilot house and notified the man 
ing roof,we haveread and re-read those precious | g¢ the helm, “a child overboard !”” In an in- 


tales of love and Christian experience. Now —— ge clanged in the engineer’s room, 
; h in their turn have received | wheels and rudders were reversed, the pilot 

4 yeaa x wiv hastened to the other pilot house, and the boat 
A few days ago and the light of that home- went back with all speed, following the wake 


she had just left. 

stead went out. A darling sister, the young-| A steamboat was seen coming down the ba: 
est of all, the joyand hopeof idolizing parents,|and crossing our track about half a mile off, 
the pride of remaining children, was laid in | at about the point where the child went over. 
ee the bud drooped pa ere it had| Every effort was made to signal them to stop ; 

the grave, the bu ’ | shout upon shout went over the water from a 
spread its blossom to the breath of summer, | hundred voices, and hats and handkerchiefs 
withered and died. But yet we mourn not} were used with a downward movement ; but 
without hope. The suinted sister has been ervey 4 A "J it oe ; inter : ne to ag 
, h not resemble, and these signs 9 

called to the bosom of her Saviour, transplant- warning and distress were answered b: i 
ed yet to bloom in the Paradise of God. She | and the waving of handkerchiefs. This was 
was a constant reader of the Youth’s Compan- —- Lb a ae moan of disappointment, 
ion, and always bailed with delight its arrival. | and cries of ‘‘There, they have run over him !”’ 
Row that our dear L—— has left the sor- All hope of saving boy seemed to be 
rows and pleasures of this world, and from the 





VARIETY. 





A SUMMER DAY. 


Flickering through the leaves the sunbeams 
Play upon my chamber floor, 

And my baby boy’s soft laughter 
Floats to me from out the door. 

I can hear the rapid patter 
Of his little feet in play, 

As they swiftly chase the butterfly 
Through the livelong summer day. 


Far away the mountains dimly 
Rise through August’s golden haze, 
And the cricket’s drowsy humming 
Whiles me back to other days. 
And the golden honeysuckle 
Climbs my window in wild grace, 
Pouring aromatic fragrance 
Softly in the quiet place. 


And as the child’s voice ceases 
For an instant in its glee, 
I idly drop my work, and fancy 
That a child's heart beats in me. 
**Now, as then’’ I gaid, ‘‘the mountains 
Frown against the glowing sky, 
Now, as then, the bright flowers open, 
And the summer wind sweeps by.”’ 


Yet Iam not the same—for ah! 
The dear little feet begin, 
And the haunting eyes of childhood 
Fall of winning mirth look in. 
Tenderly I press the ringlets 
Of the shining golden hair 
*Gainst my knee—and breathe to Heaven 
For my precious one—a prayer. 
—Portland Trans. 


FROGS FOR MARKET. 





Several months since, says an exchange pa- 
per, we mentioned the fact of a New Jersey 
capitalist having appropriated a large extent 
of land to the raising of frogs for market. 
Miss Johnson gives an account of the frog 


thi 








LETTER TO THE COMPANION. 











stifled, but the returing boat kept on, feeling 





her way cautiously, when p ly a little hat 
6ld roof tree the children have all passed away, | wag descried, and then a little body, still 
I would have the little Companion still keep buoyant, and face upward. A thrill of hope- 


on its mission ; and that it may yet gladden 





dred anxious . “There he is !” |it took but a few more glasses to make bim| work—you must pick them all up nicely.’’ 
another home, let it be sent to the only grand-| Tiere he ie!” «Slack up!” “Stop her !”” vay drunk. In this condition he mounted and| “I id not ex to get a ‘sassisfactory’ an- 
daughter, bearing the same surname. But The pilot sounded his bell to the slow engines, | started for home. ‘The moon was shining so|swer when I asked you mamma,” replied E. 


when a tall spare man was seen divesting him- 
leaf of hat, cent, vest and boots. He dropped 
himself from the upper to the lower forward | 
deck ; went over the guards, hung down 


49 garry the farmer forgot the time of day, 
said to his man :— 

ow + we 
by his last o’ whisky this frosty morning.”’ 
‘hands, pee into the water justasthe| ‘‘Faith,” said Watty, blowing his fingers, 
boat was about coming in contact with the and looking as blue asa bilberry, ‘‘your honor 
| body. She had a little too much headway,and | may be nane the worse for it; but I’m nane 
| cries were heard on all sides, ‘‘They will be the better. I wish 1 was.’ ’ 

istruck by the -wheel!’’—*Stop her !’’ Sure | On they rode, the farmer gripping hard at 
| enough would have been, but, with won- | horse's mane, and rolling about like a sack 
'derful presence of mind, the gentleman dove of meal; for the cold air was beginning to 
| under the wheel and came up near the stern| make the epirits tell on him. At last they 
with the boy in his arms. Life preservers were | came to a bit of brook that crossed the road ; 
thrown over anda small boat was lowered. | and the farmer's horée, being pretty well used 
The gentleman seized the latter with one hand, | to having his own way, stopped short, and put 
laid the boy in with the other, got in himself,’ down his head to take a drink. This had the 
and commenced at once to roll and rub him. ‘effect to make the rider lose his balance, and 
Presently they were taken on board! the child} away he went over the horse’s ears, into the 
was heard to ery, and the glad news, ‘‘He is| very middle of the brook. The farmer had 
alive !’’ “He will be saved !”’ went from mouth! just sense enough to hear the splash, and to 
to mouth until every face beamed with asmile | now that something was wrong; but he was 
of intense satisfaction. | so drunk that he did not the least suspect that 
The sister and brother came forward excited | it was himself. 

and in tears. They assisted to divest him of} ‘Watty, my mon, somebody's fallen into 
| his drenched clothing ; a blanket was brought | the stream, hasn’t there?’’ 

|in which he wag wrapped, and the efforts to| ‘Faith, you may say that,” replied Watty, 
resuscitate were diligently pushed. The child like to roll off with laughing ; ‘‘for it’s just 
was 1 to i , and bis chief | yourself, master!’’ 

complaint was thus expressed: ‘‘Papa,I fell| ‘‘Hoot, fie, Watty!’’ cried the farmer, with 
in the water and Jost my hat !”’ |a hiccup at every word, ‘it surely canna be 
|me, Watty, for I’m here!” 








TES, BAMROO. A LITTLE DRUMMER BOY. 


_. This plant may F pe be called useful, for it) The New York papers make the following 
is applied by the Chinese to such a vast variety | rd, of 4 ‘die weenatie ts of th 
of pur (some of them indeed better ac-| TCH: OF One o ae a PPR 
complished elsewhere by different materials) | present war. 
that it may justly be called their national | 
plant. | up 
The tender shoots are cultivated for food, at Washington, leaving behind many to mourn 
and are, when four or five inches high, boiled, | and tenderly remember. Criarence McKenziz, 
ickled, and comfited; but not the ‘tender | a little drummer-boy, but eleven years old, at- 
yuds and flowers, cut like asparagus,’’ as rep- | tached to the Thirteenth (Brooklyn) Regi- 
resented by Murray. | ment, was on that day accidentally killed by 
The roots ‘are carved into fantastic images|a gun in the hands of a soldier of the regi- 
of men, birds, monkeys or monstrous prever- | ment. 
sions of animated nature, cut into lantern-han- | Washington with the Thirteenth, attached 
dles and canes, or turned into oval sticks for | himself to many persons because of his pure 
worshippers, to divine whether the gods will! and innocent character, and was known in 
hear or refuse their petitions. | Brooklyn as a faithful Sundayrschool scholar. 
The tapering culms are used for all pur-| During his stay in Washington, he won the 
poses that poles can be applied to in carrying, | affection of his commanders, and, by his simple 
supporting, propelling, and measuring, by the | faith and correct deportment, was exerting an 
porter, the carpenter, and the boatman ; for | influence for good amongthem. When he left 
the joists of houses and the ribs of sails, the; Brooklyn, he was presented by the Sunday 
shatts of spears and the wattles of hurdles, the | school in which he was a scholar with a Bible, 
tubes of aqueducts, and the handles and ribs/ and this he carried with him through all the 
of umbrellas and fans. | journey thither, and while there often reading 
The leaves are-sewed upon cords to make) it. Always at night, before retiring, this 
rain cloaks, swept into heaps to fourm manure,|book was opened, and a chapter read, and 


Cut into splits and slivers of various sizes, the | to the Father, who so soon touk him to him- 

wood is worked into baskets and trays of every | self. When the sorrowing soldiers took up the 

form and fancy, twisted into cable, plaited in- | dying boy, after he was shot, they found in his 

to awnings, and woven into mats fur scenery | pocket the Bible which had.been to him so 

of the theatre, the roofs of boats, and the cas-| constant and loved a companion. 

ing of goods. Clarence was buried in Brooklyn with mili- 
The shavings, even, are picked into oakum, | tary honors, last week ; but very many will not 

and mixed with those of rattan, to be stuffed | soon forget to sorrow for him, nor will the in- 

into mattresses. “- fluence of his short life ever die. 

The bamboo furnishes the bed for dei! 

and the couch for reclining ; the chopsticks | 

for eating, the pipe for smoking, and the flute!) THE “SCALPING’ PROPENBITY. 

for entertaining ; a curtain to hang before the | r 

door, and a broom to sweep around it ; togeth- | I was told of an English officer who was 

er with screens. stools, stands, and sofas for | travelling through the American wilderness 


house. The mattress to lie upon, the chair to | 8 civil and friendly that the Englishman en- 
sit a. on, the table to dine from, food to eat, | titely trusted him ; but one morning on awak- 
and fuel to cook it with, are alike derived from | ‘9g Suddenly from sleep, he was astonished to 
it; the ferule to govern the scholar, and the | See the Indian standing before him, and point- 
book he studies both originate here. The ta-| ing at him his own double-barrelled gun which 

ring barrels of the sang, or organ, and the| he had taken from his side. The Englishman 
readed instrument of the lictor, one to make |SPT®ng upon him and disarmed the Indian, 
harmony, and the other to strike dread; the| Who wasallina tremble, and when he was 
skewer to pin the hair, and the hat to screen | made prisoner, confessed that his master had 
the head ; the pape: 


Clarence had, before his departure for | 


and matted into™thatches to cover houses. | then the little fellow would commend himself 


various uses of convenience and luxury in the | With an Indian guide, who had shown himself 


CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND RE. 
FLECTOR, 
Volume Forty-two. 





Tne CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR, the 
oldest of the Baptist weekly entered upon its 
Porty-Second Volume with the beginning of the present 
year. It is issued in clear tvpe, on a large sheet of strong 
white paper. 

‘The Watchman has never been received with greater favor 
than during the past twelvemonth. There certainly never 
has been a period in its history, when so much time, ang 
thought, and money have been expended upon it. The in- 
| €reased pecuniary facilities which it has enjoyed through 
| its enlarged subscription list, have enabled its publishers to 
| Place among its regular contributors some of the best writers 

in the country. The current year already promises to exce} 

the past in this respect. While old contributors and corres. 
' pond several dt hed gentlemen in 
| the religious and literary world have already engaged as reg- 
ular contributors. 

Among these are “Riverside,” [Rev. George B. Ide, D.D.,) 
of Springfield. Also “Herbert,” of New York, (Rev. Wiliam 
Hague, D.D.,) whose letters or articles are full of fresh 
thought, expressed with brilliancy and point. Assurances 
are reaching the of the eminent degree 
of interest felt in the weekly coming of this journal into the 
many families which it visits. In this respect wehave never 
been more cheered and encouraged. 

Our aims are at the highest order of religious newspaper 
| excellence ; end in these times on which we bave tallen, which 
again try ‘‘men’s souls,” it will be our steady endeavor to 
give full digests ot inteiligence, and to retiect tully as hereto- 
tore, the Christian and patriotic sentiment of the people, such 
as the crisis demands of Freemen, not omitting a wide breadth 
of religious reading and information. A complete Family Pa- 
per is ourideal, We invite Pastors, Ministers of the Gospel, 
Friends generally, as well as Local Agents, to give us in this 
| work their upremitted co-operation, while it receives our in- 
{ creased attention to make it acceptable and useful. We shal) 
| give all that is reliable and fitting for publication of the stir- 














Last week, on Monday, a young spirit went | "# *4 Perilous era on which we are entering, Subscrip- 
| up to heaven amid the bustle of a military camp | 


tions can commence with any number. 

RECENT ASSURANCES. 
The following are taken from among other kind words, 
From the Boston Daily Journal, May \7th: 
‘We refer our readers to the card of the proprietors of the 
Wavebman aud Reilector. We can cheertully endorse all 
that the proprietors claim for their paper, which we regard 
as one of the most ably conducted of its class in the country.” 
From the Norfol& County, (Mass.,) Journal: 
“The Christian Watchman and Kylector, which is decided- 
ly the best conducteu religious journal in New England,shows 
its appreciation of what is guod by pubiishing Dr. Putnam’s 
Fast Day sermon almost entire.” 
From the Boston True Flag, (quoting from a leading edito- 
rial of April 17th :— 
“The Christian Watchman and Reflector, one of the ablest 
religious newspapeis that we receive,” &c. 
From a frieud at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., who writes under 
date of April 2yth, enclosing payment: 
“Should feel a great void in my hume circle without the 
Watchman and Reflector, which has visited us weekly for 
twelve years.” 


PRESERVE OLD PAPERS. 


From pastor of Baptist church, Westerly, R. 1, 
of Aprii 2vth, enclosing payment: 

“Change of residence compels one to cast away all papers 
which he does not highly vuiue, but 1 caunot do otherwise 
than bear about with me the back numbers of the Watchman 
and Retiector. They are like old friends with whom it is bard 
to part.”” 

4a” We propose as a speciai inducement for new subscrib- 
ers, the following: Any new subscriber sent in between the 
present and July Ist, shall receive the paper to the end of 
1861 for one dollar, from the time his name is received, or to 
the Ist of July, 1862, for two dollars. Address Publishers of 


WATCHMAN AND REFLFULOR, 
22 Scuoot Srrzzr, Bosron, Mass. 


under date 
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TWO WORKS, 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 


Sent by mail, no pay expected untilreceived, read and approv- 
ed. Address Dr. 8.8. FILCH, 714 Broadway, New ¥ ork., 
ist. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure ot 
Lung, Bronchial and Skin Disease ; and Male and Female com- 
jaints. Onthe mode of Preserving Health to a Hundred 
ears. 360 pages, 21 engravings. Price, 4v cents, in silver or 
P. Q. Stamps. 
2nd ork on Heart Disease, Palsy, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 
sia, Dysentery, Cholera lniantum, Summer Diarrhoea oi Chii- 
dren, Cholera and Chelera Morbus, Billous Cholic, Costiv 
Diptheria, Sore Throats, Scarlet Fever, Yellow Fever and the 
of elderly and old people, with Medical Puescri; 3 


diseases 
tor 9 of these diseases. The Prescriptiousalone worth 3 


r to write on, the pencil | 20t given him the least cause for dissatisfaction 
handle to write with, and the cup to hold the | 


pencils ; the rule to measure lengths, the cup | 
to gauge quantities, and the bucket to draw | 
water; the bellows to blow the fire, and the} 


erab-net, the fishpole and sumpitan; the wa- 
ter-wheel and eaveduct; wheel-barrow and 
hand-cart, etc., are one and all furnished or 
completed by this magnificent grass, whose 
graceful beauty when growing is comparable 
to its varied usefulness when cut down. 





THE “ELDEST CHILD.” 
Well do we remember our own eldest sister, 
and how her occasional bold advocacy of some 
virtue would startle us to admiration, and 
make us wonder if, had we been called upon, 
we should have spoken so nobly for the truth : 
The eldest child of a family holds a position, 
as it regards influence and importance, scarce- 
ly second to that of the parents themselves. 
ften called upon, in the temporay absence of 
the father and mother, to direct home affairs 
—always looked up to as an oracle in matters 
of taste and opinion, by the junior members, 
who draw inferences and shape conclusions 
even without the help of spoken words, even 
from so slight tokens as a raised eyebrow, or 
shrugged shoulder, or impatient gesture. Do 
elder brothers and sisters think enough of 
this? In after life, they may, alas! but too 
sorrowfully, when they find themselvs repeat- 
ed in myriad forms of thought and expression, 
by those who then ‘hung unnoticed upon their 
lips. Perhaps this brief hint may reach an 
eye hitherto careless of these ‘‘little things,” 
which, like drops of water, go to swell such a 
mighty flood. ‘Little’ things! we have al- 
most said nothing is*‘little’ in this world, 
least of all, those which we shart-sighted mor- 
tals oftenest call such. 


“IT CANNA BE ME.” 


bottle to retain the match ; the bird-cage and | had seized him to 


A Scotch farmer, who was riding horseback 
one moonshiny night, with his man Watt, 


r revengeful feeling, but ‘*he had such a very 
fine head of hair.’’ He, the Indian, had been 
playing with the rich silky locks, as the En- 
glishman lay sare = until an irresistible desire 

ave such a scalp to hang at 
his girdle es atrophy. He had struggled with 
himself, but was becoming so terribly excited 
that the scalping mania would have got the 
better of him if the Englishman had not driv- 
en him away. He then fell at his feet and 
implored forgiveness. The phrenologists have 
not, I believe, yet recognized the scalping 
mania as one of the origimal propensities of 
the human mind ; but judges in this country 
are aware of its existence.— Kohl’s Travels in 
Canada. 


Why we grow Old and what Cures Disease? 
168 pages, 6 engravings. Price, 50cents. Say which book yo 
will have, giving Name, State, County and Post Office. 
44—3m 





IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


Yhree-fourths ofall the sickness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon a weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces. 

The Vital force is the iron contained in the blood, 
This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount of iron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system suffers, and unless the defl- 
ciency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and mental forces. Then follows every imagina- 
ble complaint, all however arising from deterioration or 


BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 


Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Languor and 
Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Piles, Skin Diseases of every 
Description, fermen AD Consumption, W: of the Sexu- 
lO Brolapsus teri and diseases of the female system 
generally, and all complaints accom; weakness or 
prostration of physical and mental energy. In all these cases 


A GOOD CUSTOM. 


With that curious nation, the Japanese, it 

isa law—or custom, which amounts to the 

same thing,—that every man is bound to leave 

on his ground as many trees as he found, and 

if he cuts one down, to + ape A in = 

lace. Hence, in Jeddo, which is styled ‘‘the 

jorest city,’’ some groves aiverainds and are Kacy charted gn ref och 

in the most perfect state of nature, while in | fiswondertul success is te aula tet uae teak ace eae 

other places, however thick the trees were | plies thc deficiency of that indispensable ingredient, 

mem ’ ont Keo. the — they bee among IRON IN THE BLOOD. 

them are seen neat houses, and vine gar- " 

dens, and the most elegant shrubs dwatted, Rela mr hf neh wa uartosip tle in enes any reo 
a 


Fetich wo will ot any tom lication, sho pe 
:. .. £ . | Of which we w: at any time, on application, show e OF) 
and their branches trimmed into the most fan- | oiters and statements of the pores cured 


ciful shapes. um Invatip SHOULD Reap: Tusex Facts, and avail him- 
RECONCILIATION. JOHN P. JEWEIT & CARTER, 


No 39 Summer Srreet, Boston. 
For sale by all Druggists, 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO 


It is much safer to reconcile an enemy, than 
to conquer him. Victory deprives him of his 
power, but reconciliation of his will; and 
there is less danger in a will which will not 
hurt, than in a power which cannot. 


6 








Little E——, about four years old, one day 
had got her playthings scatiered all about the 
room, and I suppose it seemed hard to think 
of picking them all up and regulating them, 
so she asked her mother— PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 

“Hadn't you as lief put away my playthings} OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS. 


Piety, Morality,Brotherly Love,--No Sec- 
tarianism, No Controversy. 


ful expectation of a rescue was felt by @ hun- 
“ 


stopped at a tayern to bait his horses; aud 


he been a good deal of hot stuff, 








“*No,”’ answered she, ‘‘I cannot leave my 


ma ?’ 
as not, mam: No. 22 School Street. 


Paton $laruan. Sx Corizs ror $5 PAYMENT In ADVANCE 





BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1.25. 














